WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE
in Troilus and Cressida, and in Coriolanus, there was no belief
which he held more strongly than that which associates
order with respect for " degree," and thus makes the
sovereign hold his headship, not by the will of the people,
but by the will of God.
In the politics of the History-plays Shakespeare is serious;
he almost, as the nineteenth century would say, has a mes-
sage, though he knew of course that it would sound gratefully
in the ears of both people and sovereign. In the Comedies
he is frankly and entirely the entertainer; and never has the
world of men been more subtly and deliciously entertained,
with a feast, moreover, at which Beauty, Wit, and Humour
are all servitors together and by turn. Yet the Comedies
reflect the Tudor regard for " degree, priority, and place "
no less than the Histories, though from a different angle.
What is declared in the one to be essential to social stability,
is in the other shown as a very human condition of affairs,
compatible with the utmost possible good feeling and affec-
tion between members of the different classes. There is not
a note of snobbery in Shakespeare, despite the accusations
of some modern democratic writers; for snobbery is the pro-
duct of a democratic society.
Further, the Tudor social hierarchy to a large extent
determines the form of the dramas. Apart from the
humours of low life which we have already spoken of and
which the high-brow insolence of Marlowe condemned as
" such conceits as clownage keeps in pay," two main pat-
terns run through the stuff of Shakespearian comedy: the
romance of high life, and middle-class domestic realism.
The loves and friendships of high-born ladies and gentle-
men form the more obvious and familiar element. Against
an appropriate background, generally somewhere in Italy,
though the forest of Arden or a wood near Athens serves
equally well, four figures, two men and two women, move
in stately comic minuet. In the early plays the quartet
tend to have fixed and traditional roles: there is the hero
and heroine, destined of course to marry, there is the hero's
friend (who falls in love with the heroine), and there is the
lady he has forsaken. The Two Gentlemen of Verona gives us
the complete scheme, and here the claims of male friendship
are shown in conflict with those of love. It is much the
same in The Dream, though in this case it is the friendship
of the women which is disturbed by rivalry. In Much Ado,
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